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The academic year, which usually comes to a gradual end in early 
May, came this year to a sudden and definite halt about the same 
time for reasons which will be described below. But April proved to 
be one of our busiest and most profitable months, Easter, of 
course, made up a large part of it with all the events which are 
crowded into the preceding week, particularly this year when the 
Eastern and Western Easters happen to coincide. ‘/hile this is prob- 
ably not precisely the kind of activity our founders had in mind 
when they chose the title "oriental research," yet no one can deny 
that the ceremonies are mostly "oriental" and that attendance on 
them involves a good deal of "research." Especially interesting 
from the biblical point of view is the Samaritan Passover, one of 
the most curious fossils of ancient religious practice to be found 
anywhere in the world. This year it came on the Saturday evening 
before Holy Week and we took advantage of the occasion to make a 
long trip involving visits to Seilun, the site of ancient Shiloh,and 
Dothan, where Dr. Joseph Free of “heaton College has been excavating 
in recent years. ‘e planned it so $hat we arrived in Nablus and on 
she top of lit. Gerizim just half an hour before sunset, when the 
passover ritual begins, followed almost immediately by the slaying 
of the paschal lambs. The crowd was much smaller than in previous 


years, we are told, so we had excellent opportunity to observe all 
phases of the ritual. 


The next day, being Palm Sunday, marked the beginning of the annual 
cycle of Christian pre-Easter celebrations. There were palm branch 
processions for both “astern and ‘Western Churches with a rising 
tempo of services on the days which followed. On Maundy Thursday we 
attended most of the foot-washing ceremonies, except that of the 
Latins, and then in the evening made the pilgrimage with the Angli- 
cans from the Syrian Convent of St. Mark, one of the traditional 
Sites of the Last Supper, to the Garden of Gethsemane. Of all the 
ceremonies we attended the one which seemed most beautiful and im- 
mediately appealing was the Burial Service at the Russian Church in 
the Garden of Gethsemane on Good Friday night, withthe gentle sing- 
ing of the nuns and a candle-lit procession through the Garden. 
Although the city was crowded with visitors, only a handful attended 
this particular service so there was nothing of the carnival at- 
mosphere which so frequently deprives the other ceremonies of real 
religious significance. Next to the Russian service we should prob- 


ably place the Abyssinian “search for the body of Christ" on the 
roof of St. Helena'ts Chapel at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
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under the stars on the Eve of Easter. At the bottom of the list we 
should have to place the Holy Fire ceremony where Dr. Toombs, who 
began a series of Taster-time disasters by losing his camera at the 
Samaritan Passover, had a front tooth knocked loose in the intoler- 
able crush which preceded the kindling of the Fire. It is easy for 


us to understand the horrifying accounts of this service recorded 
in the pages of some 19th century travelers. 


Beside Easter, the activities of April were rounded out by two of 
the longest trips we have taken since the Syrian trip last October-- 
one before Easter to northern Transjordan, the other after Easter to 
Petra. Our specific northern objectives were Umgqeis, the site of 
Gadara of the Decapolis, and Umm el Jemal, a ruined Christian Arab 
city lying eastward in the desert. It was a long trip for one day, 
but we made it without difficulty in spite of the dreadful road 
which leads from Irbid to Umgeis and the reluctance of the police to 
let us get So close to the point where Jordan, Israel and Syria come 
together. Here we had our only view of the Sea of Galilee, with 
Tiberias plainly in view, and saw the two theaters, built of basalt, 
which are the principal remains of Hellenistic Gadara. The wild 
flowers in the immensely fertile areaeast of Umqeis are the most 
gorgeous and prolific we have seen anywhere. Another two-hours' 
drive brought us to the edge of the desert at Mafraq and then a few 
kilometers beyond to Umm el Jemal. None of us, I think, were quite 
prepared for the truly sensational view. From the distance it 

looks as if one were approaching a large and thriving modern city; 
it is only as one comes quite close that he realizes that the build- 
ings are all in ruins and the site has been abandoned for nearly 
thirteen centuries. Only a few bedouin pitch their tents there and 
water their herds and flocks from the ancient reservoir which has 
recently been restored by assistance from Point Four. 


The last official School trip of the year was the long one to Petra, 
Originally we had planned it for the period immediately following 
our return from Syria last October, but of course were prevented by 


our hasty flights to Athens and Beirut. §¢ had again planned it for 
the first week of April but the persistence of the winter rains made 
that impossible. Finally, however, the Tuesday after Haster, the 
plan matured and we started off at an early hour, accompanied by Dr. 
Dajani, who has made so many trips with us this year and for whose 
presence on this occasion we had abundant reason, as it turned out, 
to be grateful. In order to have plenty of time in Petra itself we 
had errenged to be away for three nights, the first and third to be 
spent in the police post at %1 Ji outside the Siq and the second at 
Nazzal's Camp in the Petra city area. Three-fourths of the trip 
went according, to schedule and we arrived at El Ji late Tuesday 
evening, having paid a visit to the medieval castle at Kerak on the 
way. For both Kerak and Petra we had letters of introduction from 
Dr. Gharaybeh, the Director of Antiquities, with a generous waiver 
of admission fees at the latter. Early the next morning we took 

the usual trip by horseback through the narrow, winding canyon 
called the Siq which was Petra's chief avenue of communication with 
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the outer world. Then, during the next two days we had plenty of 
time to explore all the important sites in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Petra city-area--the Robinson and Conway high-places, 
the Deir in its high mountain retreat near to a magnificent view 
over the Wadi Arabah, the Habis, the waterfall in the lower canyon 
called Siyagh, and Umm el Biyara, possibly the biblical Sela' ,whére 
Dr. Morton recently made some important archaeological soundings. 
The climb up the last of these was particularly exciting. There is 
only one approach, partly up ancient stairways cut in the rock, 
partly along narrow ledges cut out of the side of the cliff, and oc- 
casionally up sheer faces of rock which can hardly be scaled by a 
Single person. It is no trip for an acrophobe!} 


Everything went beautifully until we had almost finished our return 
journey to El Ji. Then, by a curious train of circumstances which 
involved two horse boys and an eagle which had become partly para- 
lyzed through swallowing a snake, Dr. Toomb's horse became fright- 
ened and suddenly reared in the air throwing its rider off backward. 
It was a miracle that he wasn't killed on the spot, since his foot 
caught in the stirrup and he was dragged some distance by the wild- 
ly plunging horse, but the only injury he suffered--serious enough, 
of course--was a severely dislocated elbow. We had to cancel our 
plan to stay at El Ji and, instead, drove on through the darkness 
more than five hours to the hospital at Kerak where Dr. Toombs was 
8iven temporary care and all of us were provided with beds for the 
night. The trip next day back to Jerusalem was further complicated 
by the state of martial law which had been prockaimed throughout the 
country, which had the effect of blocking completely the normal 
route through Amman, Fortunately, earlier in the year we had ex- 
Plored an alternative, though almost impassable, road down the face 
of Mit. Nebo which we now took and which eventually brought us to the 
main Jerusalem-Amman highway between Shuni and the Allenby (now the 
"Hussein") bridge, thus enabling us to circumvent all the road 
blocks set-up along the way--quite legally, I hasten to addf For the 
rest of the way, Dr. Dajani was in his home territory and able to 
control the situation. ‘'/e shall none of us ever forget the truly 
heroic fortitude of Dr. Toombs who bore the whole long journey un- 


complainingly, although every movement of the car was agonizingly 
painful. 


The end of the story came in Jerusalem when it was discovered at the 
hospital that the elbow was so badly damaged that the services of a 
first-class orthopedic specialist would be required to set it right 
and that such services could probably not be conveniently secured 
short of New York. This was the news which brought our 1956-7 aca- 
demic year to a sudden close. As soon as possible Dr. Toombs left 
for Beirut, accompanied by Dr. Pellett, who planned to help him com- 
plete his arrangements for the homeward journey, see him on the 
plane and then wait for his own family to arrive by ship on May 8, 
after which they are making a short visit to Egypt prior to their 
final departure from Jordan around the 25th of the month. In spite 
of the unplanned-for, almost catastrophic, ending of the year, we had 
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actually done almost everything we had hed in mind and had already 
suspended our academic studies even before Zaster, so there was no 
real loss so far as the year's program was concerned. The real loss 
is that suffered by Dr. Toombs, especially with respect to his plans 
for the rest of the summer. Our profoundest sympathies are with him 
and we hope it may be possible for him to return before the beginn- 
ing of the work at Balata,. 


The political situation has been very much disturbed, as readers of 
the daily press will be well aware, but it seems now to be settling 
down to a certain measure of stability. The School has not been 
affected in any adverse way, except that our movements, like those 
of all other citizens of Jerusalem, have been restricted during the 
hours when the curfew is in effect. These hours have been gradually 
reduced so that they now cover only the time of complete darkness. 
In any case, foreigners and other persons with legitimate business 
have found it easy to get passes at any timef/ 


There is no archaeological news at this time, except perhaps for 

the announcement of a forthcoming meeting of the Departments of An- 
tiquities of all the Arab countries at which an effort will be made 
to produce a uniform antiquities law for the whole Arab world. Dr. 
Gharaybeh, the Director of Antiquities in Jordan, recently had a 
conference with the local heads of the British, French and American 
Schools in order to obtain their suggestions for improvements in the 
law at oresent in effect in Jordan. Prospective archaeologists will 
be glad to learn that no changes have as yet been proposed which 
will make archaeological work in Jordan, or elsewhere in the Arab 
world, more difficult in the future. 


Robert C. Dentan, Director 


Jerusalem School 





